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ABSTRACT 

This publication highl ights the s imi lari ties and 
d-fferences found in education systems among many of the world *s 
(eveloped nations. The report seeks to show how different nations 
govern their education systems, how they set and implement standards, 
who their students are, how the students perform on achievement 
tests, and what reforms are being implemented. Among the specific 
findings of the report are that while the United States has a highly 
decentralized education system, many other countries have strong 
national ministries of education that provide direction and 
substantial funding for schools. The United States is one of very few 
developed countries without extensive oversight and direction of 
curriculum by the federal or regional government. Only the United 
States relies heavily on standardized test-s. A recent International 
Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP 1992) showed that U.S. 
13-year olds ranked Inth out of 15 countries in mathematics knowledge 
and 13th in science. The United States has the highest postsecondary 
enrollment ratio in the world* (Contains 12 references.) (DB) 
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In August of this year, 14 education ministers from the Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) group met in Washington, D.C. to discuss 
issues focused on the theme of "Education Standards for the Twenty-First 
Century." During our discussions, I was struck by the similar challenges and 
concerns that ministers from very different societies share. Issues such as 
making sure our children are prepared to be productive workers and citizens 
in the next century, meeting the educational needs of a diverse student 
population, and fostering individuality and creativity while maintaining high 
standards of achievement were all at the top of every minster's agenda. 

This publication, International Education Comparisons, highlights both the 
similarities and differences found in education systems among many of the 
developed nations. The report shows how different nations govern their 
education systems, how they set and implement standards, what their 
students look like, how they do on achievement tests, and what reforms are 
being implemented. 

Three years ago. President Bush and the nation's governors established 
six national education goals for the year 2000. These goals call for all 
children to start school ready to learn; to raise the high school graduation rate 
to at least 90 percent; to ensure that all children are competent in core 
subject areas; for American students to be number one in math and science; 
for all adults to be 'iterate and able to compete in the modern workplace; and 
to rid all schools o' drugs and violence. 

In April, 1991, the President announced AMERICA 2000-a national strategy 
to help communities achieve the goals. Over 2,000 communities across the 
country are now involved in this effort. As the nation undertakes the 
ambitious task of transforming American education so we can meet the six 
goals, it makes sense to know what other countries are doing right and how 
those successes can help us in this country create the best schools in the 
world for our children. We hope this publication contributes to that. 



Lamar Alexander 
November 1992 
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Education 
Comparisons: 

Summary of Significant Similarities and 

Differences 

in comparing the education system of the United States with those of other developed 
nations, the following similarities and differences were found: 

Structure and Governance 

• The United States has a highly decentralized education system. States and local 
communities have primary control over schools and responsibility for funding. 
Other countries with strong regional or state ministries of education include 
Australia, Canada, Germany, and Switzerland. 

• Many other countries have strong national ministries of education that provide 
direction and substantial funding for schools. These ministries typically 

— set curriculum standards; 

— set requirements for class size, teacher qualifications, and other administra- 
tive requirements; 

— set requirements for entrance and exit examinations; and 

— provide funding for teacher salaries and construction. 

• The percentage of students in privately administered schools in most devel- 
oped countries is small (less than 10 percent). The countries with the largest 
proportions of students in privately administered schools are the Netherlands 
(67 percent) and Belgium (56 percent), although in both countries, private 
schooling is wholly state-funded. 

• Most nations provide more financial support to religiously affiliated than to 
other privately administered schools. In addition, nations that support private 
schools, including religiously affiliated schools, typically regulate those schools 
with respect to teacher qualifiCdtions, physical requirements such as class size 
and facilities, and student assessment. 

• Parental choice between a local public school and a religiously affiliated school 
is widespread in many developed na+ions and, with a few exceptions, is not a 
major issue for public debate. Most countries have long-standing arrangements 
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for public financing of religious and other privately administered schools. In 
some cases, religiously affiliated schools are considered public, rather than pri- 
vate, schools, 

• Choice among public schools may be much more restricted, with students lim- 
ited to specific public schools by attendance area. Major exceptions include 
Great Britain, which has embarked on a program that permits parents to exer- 
cise wide latitude in choosing which school their children should attend, and 
the Netherlands, with a constitution that provides for extensive choice of 
schools. 

Characteristics of Education Systems 
ScE^ >oi Population 

• The United States has, by far, the largest elementary and secondary student 
population (45.4 million) among developed nations. However, enrollment 
ratios in the United States are similar to those of most other developed nations. 

• Similarly, our more than 10,000 postsecondary institutions enroll more 
students than those of any other nation. 

• In several developed nations, at least 90 percent of the student population is 
from a single ethnic and linguistic group (e.g., France, Hungary, Ireland, Japan, 
Korea, and Scotland), (n contrast, the U.S. student population is racially, ethni- 
cally, and religiously diverse. Other nations with diverse populations include 
Australia, Canada, Spain, and Switzerland. 

Curriculum 

• The United States is one of very few developed countries without extensive 
oversight and direction of curriculum by the federal or regional government. 

• Unlike the United States, many countries (e.g., Austria, Germany, Korea, 
Japan, and Switzerland) differentiate schooling at the upper secondary level 
between an academically oriented program and a vocational/technical pro- 
gram. In many countries, the vocational/technical program enrolls more than 
half of upper secondary school students. 

Classrooms, Instruction, and Funding 

• Classroom size varies considerably across countries, with the United States in 
the lower-middle part of the range at the elementary and secondary levels. 

• The number of days per school year ranges from 1 73 in Ireland to 222 or more 
in Taiwan, Korea, and Japan. The United States is close to the low end, with an 
average of 1 78 days, 

• Students in the United States devote less time to homework than students in 
many other nations. Only 29 percent of U.S. 13-year-old students report 
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spend;/ i two hours per day on homework. France, Italy, Israel, Ireland, Spain, 
and the Tormer Soviet Union reported that 50 percent or more of their 13-year- 
old students did this much homework. However, the association between 
amount of homework reported and scores on international tests was not strong. 

• The United States spent more (including both public and private expenditures) 
per pupil at the elementary and secondary school levels in 1 988 (the latest year for 
which data are available)— $4,131 — than any other nation except Switzerland, 

Student Performance Assessment Systems 

• With the exception of the United States, most countries have national or state 
examinations, which are "high stakes" (tied to graduation or entrance) and 
require mastery of subject matter. In the United States, many states have 
"high-stakes" exams, but they are tied to minimum competency le^^ls. 

• Only the United States relies heavily on sta.'idardized tests. The United States is 
the only nation in which commercial test publishers play a central role in defin- 
ing examination content and developing test instruments. Further, most other 
countries have students write out answers to questions in essay form; some 
require oral examinations or practical demonstrations of skills mastered. 

• Grades and test scores go on employment resumes in many European coun- 
tries. In Japan, school recommendations are the passport to entry-level jobs at 
the best firms. In the United States, employers generally know only whether a 
student completed high school. 

Student Achievement 

• The recent International Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP 1992) 
showed that U.S. 13-year-olds rank 14th out of 15 countries in mathematics 
knowledge, and 13th in science. 

• A recent international geography study found that the United States is the only 
country in which young adults know less geography than do older adults. 

• The United States is at about the mean (73.7 percent) on a recent measure of 
secondary school completion in developed countries. The highest ratios are 
found in Finland, Germany, and Denmark. 

• The United States has the highest postsecondary enrollment ratio in the world. 
Most countries' enrollment ratios are less thon half that of the United States. 

Education Reform 

• Many developed nations, including the United States, have focused current 
reform efforts on the content and quality of curriculum, standards of achieve- 
ment, and the effective management of classrooms to achieve desired learning 
outcomes. 



At the primary school level, most developed countries are involved in one or 
more of the following reforms: improving curriculum in core subjects, integrat- 
ing techn " ->gy into classrooms, strengthening testing and student account- 
ability systems, broadening understanding of the environment and other 
cultures, and developing cognitive skills in every aspect of the curriculum. 

At the secondary level, a number of countries are working to strengthen their 
vocational education programs to develop a work force with skills and knowl- 
edge that enable them to adapt to the demands of a global economy. 



International 

Education 
Comparisons 

I. Introduction 

Since the early 1980's, the results of international comparisons of acadennic 
achievennent have been a stark renninder that something is wrong in American 
education. It is probably fair to say that these comparisons, combined with domes- 
tic assessments of our schools' problems and fears about waning economic com- 
petitiveness, are among the main reasons for a new interest in education reform, 
culminating in the establishment of six national education goals and AMERICA 
2000, President Bush's bipartisan strategy for reaching the goals. 

Clearly, there is much that we can learr) by comparing our system with those of 
other countries. Issues such as national standards, testing, and scnool choice are 
integral parts of other countries' education systems. Moreover, several countries 
consistently rank at the top on international comparisons of education achieve- 
ment. These briefing materials compare features of the U.S. education system with 
those of other countries at similar levels of economic development, especially the 
nations of Europe, North America, Asia, and the Pacific that belong to the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). Limited examples 
from non-OECD countries and less-developed countries are included where judged 
useful. 

II. Structure and Governance 
A. Structure of School Systems 

Preschool. Preschool systems vary greatly in developed nations, ranging from a 
comprehensive system like that in France, where virtually all children age 3 and 
older are in preschool, to ones like Switzerland, where only 1 9 percent of 4-year- 
olds are in preschool. The average of 4-year-olds in preschool is 59 percent among 
developed nations reporting to OECD. The United States is somewhat below the 
average, with 49 percent of U.S. 4-year-olds in preschool programs. Of course, 
many children may be in child-care arrangements that do not provide education, 
both in the United States and in other countries. About 40 percent of U.S. children 
in preschool education programs attend publicly supported programs. 

The differences in preschool participation may reflect different cultural attitudes to- 
ward the value of early childhood socialization and education outside the home, or 
differences in the percentage of women in the labor force. Some nations, like 
France, strongly support preschool, while citizens of other nations, like Switzerland, 



believe very strongly that young children should remain at home for early child- 
hood development. 



TABLE 1 

Percent of Children Enrolled in Preschool, by Age^ 





(Ordered by Percent in Prescltool at Age 4) 








School Year 1987-88 






Nations 


Ag«2 


Ag«3 


Age 4 


Age 5^ 


Age 6^ 


France 


36% 


96% 


100% 


100% 


2% 


Belgium 


22 


94 


98 


97 


3 


Netherlands 


NA 


NA 


98 


99 


NA 


Spain 


5 


18 


91 


100 


NA 


New Zealand 


9 


43 


73 


1 


NA 


Germany 


9 


32 


72 


87 


80 


United Kingdom 


1 


26 


69 


NA 


NA 


Austria 


1 


29 


63 


92 


24 


Japan 


NA 


16 


55 


64 


NA 


Ireland 


NA 


1 


52 


96 


52 


United States 


NA 


29 


49 


87 


15 


Norway 


23 


32 


44 


53 


64 


Greece 


NA 


9 


43 


57 


1 


Canada 


NA 


NA 


41 


69 


11 


Yugoslavia 


19 


19 


23 


36 


13 


Finland 


20 


16 


20 


24 


48 


Switzerland 


1 


5 


19 


67 


78 


Denmark 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


97 


Average for 






59 






age 4 (mean) 













Source: Education in OECD Countries, 1987-88: A Compendium of Statistical Information, Paris 1990. 



Note: NA means "not applicable" or that the amount Is minimal. 

^Cultural attitudes about entering young children in preschool vary considerably. France is strongly com- 
mitted to preschool and provides It for children age 2 and older. This situation contrasts with Switzer- 
land, which encourages children to remain at home until age 5. 

^Some nations enroll children in primary school by age 5 (e.g., Great Britain, New Zealand). 



Primary School. Primary education structures and attendance patterns do not 
vary as much as those for preschool or secondary education. Most developed na- 
tions have very high percentages of children attending primary schools. All devel- 
oped nations start connpulsory schooling at age 6 or 7, except for Great Britain, the 



Netherlands, and Greece, which start at age 5 (OECD 1990). Some nations use jun- 
ior high/middle schools, while others extend elementary school through the middle 
grades. In most cases, around age 1 2, children are either attending an upper pri- 
mary program such as a middle school or starting a lower secondary education 
program. 

Secondary Schcwi. Secondary systems vary widely among developed nations, 
with three modes of operation predominating. 

• A few nations— the United States, Canada, and, to some extent, Japan- 
establish high schools that aim to provide a broad education for all students. 
While secondary' students may concentrate on either vocational or college pre- 
paratory courses, they all participate in an academic program of instruction. 

• A number of developed nations liave established a partly differentiated secon- 
dary school system, in which younger adolescents go to general purpose 
schools and older adolescents enter separate schools that concentrate on 
either college preparation or vocational preparation. Some of the nations with 
this structure are Great Britain, Australia, France, Sweden, and Italy. 

• Finally, some nations have a highly differentiated secondary school system start- 
ing at early adolescence, in which students go to either academic or vocation- 
ally oriented high schools. Vocational schools are often closely related to 
apprenticeship and part-time employment programs. Nations with this type of 
secondary system include Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. 

The age at which students leave secondary school also varies widely, although com- 
pulsory schooling tends to end at age 1 5 or 1 6 in most countries (OECD 1 990). 

B. Governance 

The United States has a highly decentralized education system administered and 
supported substantially by states and local communities. Many other countries 
have a stiy^ng national ministry of education that provides direction and substantial 
funding for schools. Countries with particularly strong national ministries include 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden, and France. The national or regional ministry 
typically 

• sets curriculum standards, sometimes in considerable detail; 

• sets requirements for class size, teacher qualifications, and other administrative 
requirements; 

• sets specific requirements for examinations for entry into upper secondary 
school or higher education, including entrance to universities or technical/voca- 
tional institutes; 

• may set requirements for textbooks; 

• provides oversight through inspectorates that evaluate schools and local admin 
istrative structures; and 
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• provides significant funding for teacher salaries, construction, and operating ex- 
penses, and regulates how local governmental divisions fund schools. (In most 
of the countries in this analysis, funding is available to parochial and other pri- 
vate schools as long as these schools accept government regulation in areas 
such as teacher qualifications, facilities, student assessment, and, in some 
cases, curriculum content.) 

Relationships with local municipalities or civil divisions tend to be directive, with the 
national ministry having considerable authority over policy and administration. Lo- 
cal school boards and advisory committees are widespread, however, permitting lo- 
cal participation and adjustment for local community needs, including control over 
modifications to the curriculum. 

Strong regional ministries that have much of the same authority as national minis- 
tries in centralized countries are present in Australian states, Canadian provinces, 
Swiss cantons, and German lander. These ministries have considerable responsibil- 
ity for education, providing substantial funding and direction for primary and sec- 
ondary schools and arranging for regional examinations. The level of national 
control varies. Canadian provinces act independently of each other, while the Aus- 
tralian, Swiss, and German states accept more national direction. The national min- 
istries in these countries serve to coordinate assessments, ensure that qualifications 
provided in one state are acceptable in others, and, in some cases, provide curricu- 
lum frameworks and guidance. 

Examples of School System Governance in Several 
Countries 

Canada: The Canadian system is highly decentralized to the provincial level. Each 
of the provinces determines policy for schools within its boundaries. In some cases, 
the provincial governments fund the schools from general revenues; in others, reve- 
nues from local property taxes and general province revenues are used. Primary 
and secondary schools are operated by local school boards that may be elected 
(most provinces) or appointed. Financial support is often provided to private 
schools. Ontario provides minority-language groups with the right to govern their 
own schools, within existing school boards. Canadian schools are similar to those 
of the United States in structure. Canada has comprehensive secondary schools, 
with some vocational training available. 

Germany: Germany's system is decentralized to the lander (state) level, with 
some variation in structure between the states. Most states have established similar 
systems with general primary schools, differentiated lower and upper secondary 
schools, strong differentiation into academic and vocational channels, and an ex- 
tensive system of part-time vocational education and part-time work in apprentice 
programs. Final examinations from the different schools are developed and admin- 
istered by the states. A standing Conference of State Ministers of Education coordi- 
nates policy and programs. Although secondary school starts at grade 5 in 
Germany, the Conference introduced an orientation level at grades 5 and 6 that 
has been adopted by many of the states and provides for a general curriculum that 
enables students to transfer among the various types of schools. The states also 
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coordinate the comprehensive examinations at the end of academic secondary 
school— the Abitur— and have established agreements that students who qualify 
based on tt\e Abitur and course grades from academic secondary schools can be 
admitted to any university with an appropriate program. The Abitur varies from 
state to state with respect to course requirements and date given. The state gov- 
ernments exercise extensive powers over education, leaving limited opportunities 
for decision making to local governments or schools. 

Japan: The Ministry of Education, Science and Culture (Monbusho) provides na- 
tional leadership and direction for education, working with local prefectures and 
municipalities that manage and fund schools. Monbusho sets national curriculum 
standards for primary and lower and upper secondary schools; provides profes- 
sional and technical guidance; prepares detailed guidebooks on teaching materials; 
provides free textbooks; and approves textbooks. Monbusho also provides guid- 
ance on local administration, class sizes and staffing ratios, and teacher salaries 
and certification. Monbusho provides support for one-half of local teacher salaries 
and up to half of construction and one-third of renovation costs, and provides fi- 
nancial assistance to private schools, which serve 80 percent of kindergarten pupils 
and 30 percent of upper secondary students. Local prefectures are central educa- 
tion authorities that provide guidance and funding (including teacher salaries) to 
municipalities, organize examinations, and administer upper secondany schools. 
Municipalities administer primary and lower secondary schools and finance other 
operating expenses for the schools. 

Netherlands: The national government provides significant or total support for 
staffing and facilities in public and private schools. Every municipality is the author- 
ity responsible for public schools within its boundaries. School boards are the 
authorities established for private schools. There are more than 6,300 "authori- 
ties" in the Netherlands. Public schools are about one-third of the total. Private 
schools include Roman Catholic, Protestant, non-denominational, and a small num- 
ber of Muslim and Hindu schools. 

The national government funds most schools, public and private, providing staff- 
ing, capital, and operating expenses. In return, schools accept extensive regulations 
regarding staff, instruction, and facilities. The rules cover the subjects to be taken, 
minimum time spent on subjects, examination syllabi, and national examinations. 
Because of the extensive national regul^ion^students are ensured that if they at- 
tend a particular type of school, the qualification they receive will always be recog- 
nized by other parts of the school systerfi. 

To delay students' early choice of secondary schooling programs, a "transition" 
year was added to the curriculum to bridge the gap between primary and secon- 
dary school and to link the various types of secondary schools. Important tests that 
provide access to universities and to higher vocational/technical education pro- 
grams are administered at the end of secondary school. 

Basic education is supported by tax revenues and small fees charged to parents. Pri- 
vate schools also may charge additional fees, although such fees must not present 
an obstacle to pupil admission. 



United Kingdom: The Department of Education and Science has responsibility 
for education in England and Wales. In practice, the Secretary does not control lo- 
cal authorities, although the Department can issue regulations that have the force 
of law on such areas as minimum standards for teachers, required financial sup- 
port to schools, allocation of national funds to local education authorities, and 
standards for facilities. The Department also has a cadre of inspectors who evalu- 
ate schools and teachers. 

Local education authorities are local eleaed councils with education committees 
responsible for schools. Local property taxes are a primary source of funding. The 
councils may fund denominational and other private schools, in return for compli- 
ance with local requirements. Fees may be charged by private schools. England has 
a number of completely independent private schools as well as the schools that 
receive partial public funding. 

C. Private School Participation 

The percentage of students who study in "private" schools varies dramatically 
from country to country. Parents in many European countries may choose to enroll 
their children in schools run by nongovernmental authorities that receive public 
funding. These schools are typically, but not universally, operated under religious 
auspices. 

• The percentage of students in privately controlled elementary and lower secon- 
dary schools in most OECD countries is small (less than 10 percent), although 
33 percent of primary students attend private schools in Spain, 25 percent in 
Australia, and 1 5 percent in France, where nonpublic schools may choose 
among varying degrees of state funding in exchange for varying degrees of 
state control (OECD 1990). 

• The countries with the highest proportions of primary students in private 
schools are Belgium (55.6 percent) and the Netherlands (over two-thirds of the 
student population). In both of these countries, public and privately run educa- 
tional institutions are wholly state-funded. 

• In the United States, about 1 1 percent of primary students attend private 
schools (OECD 1990). 

D. Parental Choice of Schools 

Choice of schools varies considerably among developed nations. As noted above, 
most nations provide financial support for religiously affiliated and (usually few) 
other private schools. In most cases, there is little public debate or concern about 
this type of funding (France is a major exception). However, in many nations, 
choice among public schools is quite limited. Thus, parents may be able to choose 
between a local public school and a local parochial school, but not among public 
schools or among a variety of local schools of all types. Major exceptions include 
Great Britain, which has embarked on a major choice program, and the Nether- 
lands, with a constitution that provides for extensive choice of schools. 



In addition, most nations that support private schools, including religiously affili- 
ated schools, regulate those schools with respea to teacher qualifications, physical 
requirements such as class size and facilities, and student assessment. Control over 
curriculum content varies from considerable control to limited influence. 

Examples of Parental Choice Systems 

England and Wales. Parental choice in British schools was established re- 
cently by a major education reform law. The Education Reform Act of 1988 was 
passed over the objections of many in the education establishment, and its imple- 
mentation is still controvvrsial. The issue is not, by and large, related to religion. Re- 
ligious diversity has been long supported within the public school system for 
Anglican, Catholic, and Jewish schools. Many pub'ic schools in Britain include relig- 
ious instruction, and local "voluntary" schools with religious affiliations have been 
supported as a special form of public schools for many years. There has also been 
increased interest by some evangelical and Muslim schools in obtaining public 
support. 

Provisions of the act were based on the principle of market forces to improve edu- 
cation standards. There were three main components—open enrollment the abil- 
ity of local schools to "opt out" of local control entirely, and the establishment of 
"city technology colleges" to provide high-quality academic and technical educa- 
tion. The law introduced a national curriculum that specifies attainment targets for 
each subject area, provides for increased student testing, and gives greater empha- 
sis to vocational education. 

Local authorities are now required to enable parents who wish to move their chil- 
dren to another school of any type to do so. Bright children of limited financial 
means can be sent to independent private schools, including boarding schools. 
Local support must include tuition and other fees; parents must provide transporta- 
tion. Local authorities can restrict parents' choice if it would "prejudice the provi- 
sion of efficient education," however, and it remains to be seen how much this 
will restrict the effect of this reform program. 

One especially innovative aspect was th^decision to permit local schools to apply 
for funding directly from the national government— "opt out"— and become inde- 
pendent of local school authorities. The national government would obtain funds 
from the local school authority to cover the expenses of the newly independent 
schoL'*^. The schools cannot change their character, however, so that a religiously 
affiliated school could not opt out and change to a secular school. 

The Reform Act also authorized a number of "city technology colleges" that pro- 
vide a balanced, diverse curriculum of academics and vocational training linked 
through subject matter and work experience to industry and high-tech emploment. 

France. The French system is one that provides considerable financial support for 
religiously affiliated schools, especially Catholic schools. However, within the public 
school system there is limited choice due to sharply limited school attendance 
zones and requirements. As in the United States, French parents may move to 
enable their children to attend preferred schools. During the 1980's, reformers 



promoted the idea of more parental choice, and there have been some experi- 
ments with flexibility in attendance zones. 

Private schools in France may choose to (1) remain completely independent of gov- 
ernment intervention except to employ qualified teachers, (2) accept government 
equirements for curriculum and testing in exchange for staff salaries, or (3) accept 
some government control over pedagogy and teacher selection in return for oper- 
ating expenses as well as salaries. Most Catholic elementary schools choose the 
second arrangement, while Catholic secondary schools, with higher operating ex- 
penses, choose the third, 

Germany. Germany provides substantial support for religious and other private 
schools. Because local communities tend to be either Protestant or Catholic, the lo- 
cal public schools might be one or the other. Children of different faiths must be 
provided alternative religious instruction. This arrangement varies among the Ger- 
man states, with some having more religiously affiliated schools than others. In re- 
cent decades more states have established secular public school systems, although 
with support still provided to private religious schools. 

Notwithstanding the involvement of church institutions, the states have strong con- 
trol over education. Private schools are subject to close government supervision 
and must meet public schools standards in all respects. 

Netherlands. Educational freedom is written into the Dutch Constitution and 
education laws, which guarantee the freedom to any "responsible authority" to 
provide education, including teacher appointments and selection of curriculum. 
Government oversight is limited to quality and the moral character of teachers. 
Responsible authorities include governments, church councils, industry and other 
associations, and other institutions and organizations. The government pays all 
teacher salaries and does not permit local supplementation. Private schools may 
seek contributions from parents for supplemental services. Municipalities are en- 
couraged to provide transportation. School enrollments may become very small 
before schools are ineligible to receive funding. 

While there are public school attendance districts, parents may choose other public 
schools for their children by giving written notice to local municipal authorities. 
Notwithstanding the freedom allowed to Dutch schools, both in opportunity to in- 
corporate and in the curriculum used, an extensive set of laws and regulations re- 
stricts all schools. Detailed prescriptions are made on the minimum and maximum 
number of lessons a week, class size norms, required competencies of teachers, 
student assessment, and other areas. Government inspectors ensure that the regu- 
lations are met, but have no authority in instructional content with the exception 
of vocational schools that must respond to standards for student competencies. 

III. Characteristics of Education Systems 

Beyond governance and stiucture, the U.S. education system can be compared 
with those of other developed countries on a range of important dimensions, 
including the size and makeup of the school population, existence and differentia- 
tion of national curriculum, classroom factors such as the amount of time devoted 



to instruction, and the rewards and consequences of scliooling. These charac- 
teristics are discussed in separate sections below. 



A. Characteristics of School Populations 

Size and Enrollment Ratios. The sheer size of the educational enterprise in 
the United States distinguishes it from the systems of other developed nations, 

• In 1988, elementary and secondary education was provided to 45.4 million 
U.S. students (not including preschoolers). The next largest school population 
among developed nations was Japan's (with 23.2 million students); no West- 
ern European country had more than 13 million (UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 
]99) , Digest of Education Statistics 1991; in 1988, before the breakup of the 
Soviet Union, that nation had 46.1 million students in primary and secondary 
education). 

• Despite the large size of our school population, our enrollment ratios for pri- 
mary and secondary schools are similar to those of most other developed na- 
tions—virtually all children of school age are in school. At the secondary level, 
the enrollment ratio for the United States is 92 percent; the United Kingdom, 
at 83 percent, and Italy, at 76 percent, are lower, while countries like Japan, 
Germany, Australia, and the Netherlands are somewhat higher on this meas- 
ure (Digest of Education Statistics 1991). 

• Likewise, our more than 10,000 institutions of higher education (including two- 
and four-year colleges and universities and trade and technical schools) enroll 
more students than those of any other nation. Our postsecondary enrollment 
ratio (64.5 percent) is much higher than that of other nations (see "Outcomes 
of Education," below). 

Ethnic Diversity and Gender Differences 

• Ethnic diversity. The United States has an ethnically racially and religiously 
diverse student population. Many other countries are quite homogeneous. 

— At least 90 percent of children in Korea, Japan, Hungary, France, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for example, come from a single ethnic and language group. 

— However, countries like Australia, Canada, Spain, and Switzerland have 
ethnic or linguistic minorities that comprise more than 10 percent of the 
population. Moreover, in the large industrial areas of countries such as 
France and Germany, student populations are as diverse as those in the 
United States. 

• Female participation rates. In primary and lower secondary schools, boys 
and girls are represented about equally in most developed countries. Signifi- 
cant differences among developed nations are found, however, in the propor- 
tion of girls who enroll in undergraduate and graduate postsecondary 
institutions. 
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— In the United States, 51 percent of undergraduate (baccalaureate-level) 
students are female — similar to France and Canada (54 percent), Norway, 
Spain, and New Zealand (50 or 51 percent), but contrasted with only 

38 percent in Germany and 25 percent in Japan (1986 OECD figures). 

— The United States has the highest female participation rate (about half of 
all students) in postgraduate study of any of the countries in the survey. In 
Japan, at the other extreme, only 1 5 percent of graduate students are 
women (OECD 1990). 

B. Curriculum Characteristics 

National Curriculum. The United States is one of very few developed coun- 
tries without extensive oversight and direction of curriculum by national authori- 
ties. It is not true, however, that all other countries have national curricula. In 
Australia, Canada, Germany, and Switzerland, for example, the states or provinces 
have significant powers. 

• Among the 1 6 countries surveyed as part of the International Assessment of 
Educational Progress (lAEP), only the United States, Canada (with curriculum 
prescribed at the provincial level), and Switzerland (where education is regu- 
lated by the 26 cantons) have no national curriculum. 

• In the Federal Republic of Germany (not included in the lAEP study), each of the 
separate states develops its own curriculum, but there is a national examination. 

Diffttr«ntlation of Socondary Curriculum. Unlike the United States, 
many developed countries differentiate schooling at the upper secondary level be- 
tween a college-oriented academic program and a vocational/technical program 
(one designed to prepare students directly for a particular trade or job). In addition, 
there is increasing emphasis on upper secondary technical programs that prepare 
students for postsecondary technical training. 

• In most countries, the academic program provides students with the best 
chances of gaining entry to postsecondary education, although the links be- 
tween strong technical secondary programs and university education are becom- 
ing stronger. In Germany, the secondary-level technical programs provide a 
significant number of entrants to university engineering and scientific programs. 

• Nevertheless, the vocational/technical program enrolls more than half of upper 
secondary students in many countries, in Germany and Italy, for example, 
there are more than 2 million students each in vocational/technical education, 
and only about 600,000 each in academically oriented schools (OECD 1990). It 
should be noted that in some countries like France and Germany, the voca- 
ticnal/technical programs require students to master academic skills also. 

• Like the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and Portugal are 
among OECD countries in which almost all students attend secondary schools 
whose program of study is comprehensive in nature, with primary emphasis on 
academics along with some vocational training. 



TABLE 2 

Characteristics of Education and Acfiievement 
in 18 Countries 





Rank 


Rank 






Two or 






on 


on 


Avorago 




Mora^ 






lAEP 


lAEP 


Days off 




Hours off 






Math 


Scionco 


Instruction 


Average 


Homework 


National 




Test 


Tost 


Por Year 


Class Size 


a Day 


Curriculum 


China^ 


1 


14 


251 


48 


44% 


Yes 


Korea 


2 


1 


222 


49 


41% 


Yes 


Taiwan 


2 


2 


222 


44 


41% 


Yes 


Switzerland 


4 


3 


207 


18 


20% 


No 


Soviet Union^ 


5 


5 


198 


22 


52% 


Yes 


Hunqary 
Italy^ 


6 


4 


177 


27 


58% 


Yes 


7 


6 


204 


21 


79% 


Yes 


France 


7 


9 


174 


25 


55% 


Yes 


Israel^ 


9 


6 


215 


32 


50% 


Yes 


Canada 


10 


9 


188 


25 


27% 


No 


England^ 


11 


9 


192 


22 


26% 


Yes 


Scotland 


11 


12 


191 


24 


14% 


Yes 


Ireland 


11 


16 


173 


27 


63% 


Yes 


Slovenia 


14 


6 


190 


25 


28% 


Yes 


Spain^ 


15 


12 


188 


29 


64% 


Yes 


United States 


15 


14 


178 


23 


29% 


No 


Portugal^ 
Japan 


17 


16 


172 


25 


30% 


Yes 


NA 


NA 


210+ 


38 


NA 


Yes 



Source: International Assessment of Education Progress (lAEP) 1992. Data taken from country, school, 
and student questionnaires. 



Percent of students who report spending two or more hours a day on homework. 
^20 provinces and cities, 
^Russian-speaking schools In 14 republics. 
^Emllia-Romagna region. 
^Hebrew-speaking schools, 

^Low response rate. Data should be used with caution, 

^Spanish-speaking schools except In Catalonia, 

\ow response rate. Data should be used with caution. 

^Number of days required by the Ministry of Education. Japan did not participate in the lAEP. Data 
from Ishizaka Kazuo, School Education in Japan, 1988, International Society for Education. 



• In a number of countries, the last years of secondary schooling may be part 
time, with employment and apprentueships replacing classroom instruction. 
This practice varies considerably across countries, with part-time students at 
age 1 7 representing only a few percent in Japan, Belgium, and the United 
States, but more than 20 percent of 17-year-ok'' in Australia, 30 percent in 
Great Britain, 50 percent in Austria and Germany, and 67 percent in Switzer- 
land (1987 data, OECD 1990a). 

C. Characteristics of Classrooms, Instruction, and 
Funding 

Classroom Size. Classroom size varies considerably across countries and age 
groups, with the United States in the lower-middle part of the range on most 
comparisons. 

• Average class size of 1 3-year-olds taking mathematics, as reported by the lAEP, 
ranges from 18 in Switzerland to 49 in Korea. The United States, at 23, was in 
the lower-middle part of the range (lAEP 1 992). 

• For secondary schools, the pupil-teacher ratio is lower than the elementary ra- 
tio for almost all nations, but the order of nations is similar (UNESCO 1991, 
Digest of Education Statistics 1991 ). 

Ti M Spent in Instruction. Time available for learning varies according to 
the length of the school year, the length of the school day, and the proportion of 
the school day devoted to instruction, 

• The average number of days of instruction per year varies across countries, 
ranging from 1 73 in Ireland and 1 78 in the United States, at the low end, to 
222 in Taiwan and Korea, at the high end (see Table 2). 

• Japanese schools are required by the Ministry of Education to provide at least 
210 days of instruction per year, including a half day on Saturdays (about 195 
days of actual instruaion); local boards have discretion to increase this num- 
ber, however, and commonly specify a total of 240 days, which allows for field 
trips and sports and cultural festivals (U.S. Department of Education, Japanese 
Education Today 1987, other sources). However, Japan is now considering de- 
creasing the number of days in the school year by eliminating Saturday classes. 

Homework Time. Students in most countries appear to devote more time to 
homework than do typical U.S. students. However, the amount of time students re- 
port spending on homework varies and appears to be only weakly associated with 
scores on international tests. 

• According to the lAEP, 50 percent or more of the students surveyed reported 
spending at least two hours on all homework every day in the former Soviet 
Union, Hungary, France, Italy, Israel, Ireland, and Spain. 



• In the United States, only 29 percent of students reported that they did this 
much homework, and students in Switzerland, Scotland, Slovenia, and Canada 
reported doing less than this amount (see Table 2). 

Expenditures Per Pupil. Expenditures per pupil (in U.S. dollars) vary consid- 
erably among developed countries.^ 

• In 1988 (the most recent year for which comparable data are available), the 
United States spent more per pupil ($4, 131) (including public and private ex- 
penditures) at the elementary and secondary level than any nation except 
Switzerland ($4,31 5) (see Table 3)."^ 

• In contrast, in the same year. New Zealand spent $1,541; Japan, France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands all spent between $2,100 and $2,300; and the 
United Kingdom, $2,768. Canada, at $3,7S1, was third. 

D. Rewards and Consequences of Student Performance 

Most of our competitor nations offer important rewards and/or consequences for 
what is learned in school. For the most part, students in the United States — except 
for those students hoping to attend prestigious colleges and universities — do not 
receive clear, effective signals of the importance of working hard and doing well in 
school. 

Student Performance Assessment Systems 

• There is greater emphasis on examination of student performance for the pur- 
poses of graduation, placement in higher education programs and careers, and 
certification of mastery of skills in other countries than in the United States. 

— Many U.S. states now have minimum competency requirements for high 
school graduation, but most state exit examinations do not require mas- 
tery of a subject. However, commercial exams such as those used in the 
College Board's Advanced Placement program do require students to dem- 
onstrate a high level of competency in order to receive a " passing" score. 



^The issue of differences of funding levels across states, regions, and provinces within each country is 
not covered in this document. Although an important issue, information to examine disparities in fund- 
ing within the countries is not available. In addition, comparison of teacher salaries, although useful, 
was not included because of the lack of data. Data were not available to adjust for differences in the 
length of teacher contracts as we!l as for compensation packages (e.g., health insurance and pensions), 
As noted by Barro (1988), international comparisons of teachers' salaries are extremely difficult to do 
without the data to make the proper adjustments. 

^Data recently released by the OECD reveal a slightly different ranking on per pupil public expenditures, 
but confirm that the United States spends as much as, or more than, any of its major economic competi- 
tors per elementary and secondary pupil (OECD 1992). Other calculations of per pupil spending, such as 
that done by the American Federation of Teachers, have provided somewhat different findings than the 
ones presented here. These differences are primanly due to the fact that, where available, both public 
and private expenditures are included in the calculation in this report. Some other calculations reflea 
only public expenditures for all students (including those in private schools); such a method underesti- 
mates the average per pupil expenditures f^r the United States. 
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TABLE 3 

International Comparison of Education Expenditures'* 



Country 


Year 


Per Pupil^'' 
Expenditure 


Rank 


Switzerland 


1988 


$4,315 


1 


United States 


1988 


$4,131 


2 


Canada 


1988 


$3,791 


3 


Norway 


1988 


$3,716 


4 


Denmark 


1988 


$3,671 


5 


Sweden 


1988 


$3,466 


6 


Austria 


1988 


$2,939 


7 


United Kingdom 


1988 


$2,768 


8 


Belgium 


1987 


$2,262 


9 


Netherlands 


1988 


$2,261 


10 


France 


1988 


$2,221 


11 


Japan 


1988 


$2,200 


12 


Germany (FRG) 


1988 


$2,168 


13 


Australia 


1987 


$2,065 


14 


New Zealand 


1988 


$1,541 


15 


Ireland 


1987 


$1,365 


16 



Data sources: U.S. data were taken from the Digest of Education Statistics, 1991 . All other data are cal- 
culated from the UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1991. 

^The figures in Table 3 represent current spending on preprimary, primary, and secondary education, di- 
vided by the number of pupils enrolled at these levels. Conversion to U.S. dollars was done using the Pur- 
chasing Power Parity (PPP) Index, developed by the Organi?:ation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). Data on the 1988-89 school year were obtained from the 1991 Digest of Education 
Statistics (for the United States) and the 1 991 UNESCO Statistical Yearbook (for all other countries). The re- 
sult is per pupil expenditures in comparable U.S. dollar terms. 

^Based on those portions of current expenditures and enrollments Identified by countries as attribut- 
able to pre-primary, primary, and secondary schools. (U.S. pre-primary figures include spending and 
enrollment only for kindergartners and those younger children enrolled In preschool programs run by 
public elementary schools, while data for other countries tend to include a wider range of preschool 
programs.) U.S. data include public and private spending for public and private schools. Since virtually 
no public funds can be spent by private schools in the United States, to look only at public spending 
for all students would significantly bias (down) the U.S. per pupil figure. Japan also reports combined 
public and private spending. In most other countries, the vast majority of funds expended for primary 
and secondary education come from public sources and may be used to support the activities of both 
public and "private" schools. 

^Currency conversion: The 1988 GDP PPP Index was used to convert currencies for all countries except 
Ireland, Australia, and Belgium, for which the 1 987 GDP PPP Index was used. The PPP Indexes were 
produced by the Organization of Economic of Cooperation and Development, 1990. 
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— In contrast national or state examinations, including exit examinations, are 
tied to curriculum in nearly every other country, conveying the idea that 
mastery of school subjects— not just minimum competency— is important. 
Public release of student scores strongly influences students, teachers, and 
parents. 

• In most countries, including Japan, options for upper secondary schooling de- 
fjend primarily on a child's performance in lower secondary school, including 
examinations. However, "high-stakes" examinations administered by external 
authorities have been all but eliminated for students under age 16 in devel- 
oped countries in Europe (Office of Technology Assessment 1992). 

• Only the United States relies heavily on standardized tests for students, and we 
are the only nation in which commercial test publishers play a central role in de- 
fining examination content and developing assessment instruments (Office of 
Technology Assessment 1992). 

— Only the Japanese are like the United States in making extensive use of 
multiple choice-type exams (but not for young children) for purposes of 
accountability and admission decisions, "High stakes" Japanese exams typi- 
cally combine multiple-choice and essay formats. 

— Most other countries have students write out answers to questions in essay 
form; some require oral examinations or practical demonstrations of skills 
mastered (National Endowment for the Humanities 1991). 

Grades and Other Student Assessments as Passports to 
the Future 

• Grades on examinations and in school subjects go on employment resumes in 
many European countries. And in Japan, Germany, and other countries, for the 
non-college-bound, school recommendations are the passport to entry-level 
jobs at the best firms. In the United States, employers generally know only 
whether a student completed high school. A recent study show.^d that less 
than 20 percent of employers asked young job applicants for thair grade-point 
average in secondary school (Bishop 1990). 

• In other countries, school grades are major determinants of who gets coveted 
apprenticeships or spots in universities and particular fields of study 

— "Parents in these [other] countries know that a child's future depends criti- 
cally on how much is learned in secondary school and demand and get 
more from their local schools" than do U.S. parents (Bishop 1 990). 

— In these systems, however, it can be very hard for students to change 
"tracks." The United States takes pride in providing a "second chance" for 
postsecondary education for those beyond the "normal" age or those pre- 
viously in terminal vocational programs. 



IV. Outcomes of Education 



A. Achievement on International Assessments 

The consistently low rankings of the United States in international assessments of 
mathematics and science achievement have been widely publicized. This disap- 
pointing performance appears to point to a real "knowledge gap" between U.S. 
students and their counterparts in many other countries. 

• The recently released International Assessment of Education Progress (lAEP) 
shows that U.S. IS-year-olds rank 14th out of 15 countries in mathematics 
knowledge, and 13th in science (see Tables 4 and 5). Moreover, several studies 
conducted during the 1 980's by the International Association for the Evalu- 
ation of Education Achievement (lEA) reported that U.S. students compared 
poorly on international comparisons of math and science achievement. 

• A recent international assessment of geography knowledge also concluded 
that U.S. youth are woefully ignorant of the world around them. Most alarm- 
ing, the United States is the only country tested in which young adults know 
less geography than do older adults. 

• These comparisons may, however, be affected by small and insignificant differ- 
ences between countries, For example, in the 1 991 science study of 1 3-year- 
olds referred to above, although the United States ranked 13th out of 1 5, 
performance ofU.S, students was aaually statistically indistinguishable from 
that of students in eight other countries. While 1 S-year-olds in Ireland and 
Jordan performed worse, only those in four countries aaually performed better 

• Aside from the lAEP, recent research by Harold Stevenson and his associates 
confirms that the "math gap" between U.S. students and those in three Asian 
countries (Japan, China, and Taiwan) is evident as early as kindergarten, and 
widens by fifth grade. Yet, in an accompanying survey, Asian parents ex- 
pressed less satisfaaion with their children's abilities and were less happy with 
the job their local schools are doing than American parents. 

B. Graduation and Postsecondary Enrollment 

• On a recently calculated measure of upper secondary graduation rates in OECD 
countries, the United States (73. 7) is at about the mean (72. 7). 

— The highest ratios are found in Finland, Germany, and Denmark; the low- 
est in Turkey and Italy. Canada's graduation rate is similar to that of the 
United States (0ECD'1992, see Table 6). 

— It should be noted that the graduation rate cited for the United States 
does not include the substantial numbers of students who do not com- 
plete high school "on time," but return later and obtain a GED or a high 
school equivalency certificate. 



TABLE 4 

International Comparisons of Matticmatics Achievement 

for 13-Year-Olds 







Test Score Comparisons 




SomxQ Ag« 


Year of 
Survf^y 


Higher than U.S. 


Same as U.S. 


Lower than 
U.S. 


1. 13 


1991 


Korea, Taiwan 
Switzerland 

Soviet Union 
Hungary, France 

Israel. Canada 
Scotland, Ireland 


Slovenia 
Spain 


Jordan 


11. 13 

(arith- 
metic) 


Early 
1980's 


Japan, Netherlands 
Canada (B.C.), France 

Belgium, Israel 
England and Wales 


Hungary 
Belgium (French) 

Hong Kong 
Canada (Ontario) 
Scotland, Nigeria 

Swaziland 


New Zealand 
Finland 

Luxembourg 
Thailand 
Sweden 


13 

(meas- 
ure- 
ment) 


Early 
1980's 


Japan, Hungary 
Netherlands. France 
Belgium. Hong Kong 

Canada, Finland 
Luxembourg. Sweden 
England and Wales 
Scotland. Thailand 
Israel, New Zealand 


None 


Swaziland 
Nigena 



Soi^:^ 

I. Learning Mathematics, lAEP, 1992; unpublished tabulations. (Switzerland: 15 cantons; Soviet Union: 
Russian-speaking schools; Israel: Hebrew-speaking schools; Spain: Spanish-speaking schools except in 
Catalonia.) 



II. lEA Second international Mathennjtics Study. Results from International Mathematics and Science 
Assessments: What Hjve We Lean jed?, NC ES, 1 992 . 



• At the postsecondary^ level the US. enrollment ratio is extremely high and is ap- 
proached only by that of Canada. Most countries' ratios of enrollnnent to the 
nunnber of 20- to 24-year-olds in the population are less than half that of the 
United States. The lowest reported ratios are those of Portugal and the United 
Kingdonn (Digest of Education Statistics 1990. See Table 7; also see note on in- 
terpreting these data). It should be noted, however, that in sonne developed 
countries, the curriculunn in the final years of secondary school is equivalent in 
difficulty to the curriculunn in the beginning years of college in the United 
States. 



TABLE 5 

International Comparisons of Science Achievement for 

13-Year-Olds 







Test Score Comparisons 


Source Age 


Year of Survey 


Higher than U.S. 


Same as U.S. 


I. 13 


1991 


Korea, Taiwan 
Switzerland, Hungary 


Soviet Union 
Slovenia, Israel 
Canada, France, 
Scotland, Spain 


11. 14 


Mid 1980's 


Hungary, Japan 
Netherlands, Canada 
Finland, Sweden 
Korea, Poland 
Non/vay, Australia 


England 
Singapore 
Thailand 
Hong Kong 



Sources: 

I. Learning Science, lAEP, 1992; unpublished tabulations. (Switzerland: 15 cantons; Soviet Union: Rus- 
sian-speaking schools; Israel: Hebrew-speaking schools; Spain: Spanish-speaking schools except in 
Catalonia.) 

II. lEA Second International Science Study. Results from International Mathematics and Science Assess- 
ment: What Have We Learned?, NCES, 1992. 



V. Education Reform 

In the 1980's and early 1990's, developed nations focused reform efforts on the 
content and quality of what was being taught in schools, standards of achieve- 
nnent, connmunity and parent needs, and the effective management of classrooms 
to achieve desired learning outcomes (OECD 1990b). Public accountability was em- 
phasized, as was an insistence that schools and instructional practice should sup- 
port the economic needs of the nation. Schooling is now being treated in strategic 
terms by governments that seek to restructure or steer their economies. The con- 
tent of schooling and the methods used in teaching students have become issues 
for government policy making and intervention, and have not been left to teach- 
ers. Several countries in addition to the United States have established national 
goals for education. 

A. Elementary School Reform 

At the elementary level, at least five areas of reform are being debated (examples 
of countries involved in each area of reform are in parentheses) (OECD 1990b): 

1. "Back to basics" — how to ensure that basic core curriculum subjects are well 
taught to all pupils (Canada, France, United States). 



TABLE 6 

Secondary School Graduation Ratio, 1988 

Comprehensive Schools throughout Secondary Education 



Japan 89.5 

United States 73.7 

Compreliensiue Lower Secondary with Differentia^d Upper Secondary 

Canada 67.9 

Denmark 104.7 

Finland 116.3 
France 84.5 
Italy 43.2 
Norway 58.1 
Spain^ 56.0 
Sweden 80.9 
Turkey 22.1 
United Kingdom 65.1 

Differentiated Lower and Upper Secondary 

Austria 54.7 

Germany 1 12.1 
Ireland 82.0 
Luxembourg^ 52.3 
Netherlands 56.9 
Switzerland'^ 87.9 

Mean 111 



Source: OECD 1992. 

^Ratio of number of students who successfully fulfill formal secondary school graduation requirements 
(receiving a credential, certificate, or degree) to tne number of people at theoretical ending age (1 1 , 
18, or 19 depending on the country). 

^Data Include both types of vocational education (the shortest one, FP 1, of which duration is two years, 
beginning at age 14 and the longest one, FP 2, of which duration is three years, beginning at age 16). 

^Some students are enrolled in one of the surrounding countries. 

'^Estimations. 

NOTES ON INTERPRETATION 

A number of countries had considerable difficulty reporting the data because of the complexities of 
their upper secondary education systems. Thus, this Indicator should be interpreted cautiously. 

To the extent that graduates nnay be older (or younger) than the population at the theoretical ending 
age, this indicator is not an accurate estimate of the percentage of that population. In countries where 
the rate Is over 100, it is likely that nnany of the completers or graduates are older than the reference 
age. Many of these students nnay have previously completed another upper secondary program. 



TABLE 7 
Postsecondary Enrollment Ratio^ 
(Tota^ postsecondary enrollment divided by the population 

20 to 24 years old) 
School Year 1987-88 



Counliy 


Ratio of Students Enrolled to 
Population A^a 20-24 


United States^ 


68.1 


Canada 


62.2. 


Korea (South) 


37.7^ 


France 


34.5 


Netherlands 


32.4^ 


Germany (West) 


31.8 


Spain 


31.5^ 


Japan 


30.1 


Australia 


28.8"^ 


Italy 


26.3 


United Kingdom 


22.8^ 


Portugal 


17.5 



Source: Digest of Education Statistics, NCES 1991. 

Note: These figures should not be interpreted as percentages of the population enrolled because the 
enrollment figures are not limited to persons 20 to 24 years old. In the United States, about 60 percent 
of undergraduate students were younger than 20 or older than 24. 

^The data in this table reflect "third-level" enrollment, or enrollment in college/university education 
and technical/vocational education beyond the high school level. 

^Enrollment data and ratios based on data reported by the National Center for Education Statistics and 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

^Data for 1989. 

"^Data for 1987. 



2. The pace at which new technology, especially computers, should be imple- 
mented in schools (Australia, France, Japan, United States). 

3. How to develop students' cognitive skills in multiple subject areas across the 
entire curriculum (Great Britain, Italy, United States). 

4. How to provide more structure and coherence in the elementary curriculum, 
more rigorous assessments, accountability for outcomes, and more formal proce- 
dures for teaching (Great Britain, Spain, United States). 

5. How to foster in children explicit values of concern for the environment and 
for other peoples (Austria, Japan, Netherlands, United States). 



B. Secondary Schciol Reform 

At the secondary school level, reform efforts have been focused on building secon- 
dary curricula around an enlarged core of compulsory subjects and strengthening 
vocational/technical education. 

• A number of countries are working to strengthen their vocational education 
programs. A critical issue is how to provide flexible, adaptable skills appropriate 
for the new global economy and a technologically sophisticated work force, 
rather than narrow trade-based skills. 

— Australia has linked secondary schools with postsecondary technical insti- 
tutes, so that students can develop brocjd academic skills in high school 
while taking short "taster" units that give postsecondary credit, either in 
the technical institute or the high school. Industries are also involved and 
may provide instruction that qualifies for postsecondary credit. 

— The United States' vocational education system is undergoing major re- 
forms, including integrating academic and vocational education, facilitat- 
ing the transition from school to work, and developing better links 
between vocational education in secondary and postsecondary schools. 
The recent reauthorization of the Perkins Act includes several of these re- 
forms, such as requiring states to set performance standards for programs, 
encouraging "tech-prep" education in two-year postsecondary education 
programs, and integrating academic and vocational learning. 

— In England and Wales, the Education Reform Act of 1988 authorized a 
number of ''city technology colleges" (CTCs) that provide a balanced, di- 
verse curriculum of academics and vocational training linked through sub- 
ject matter and work experience to industry and high-tech employment. 
The CTCs give special emphasis to mathematics, science, and technology. 
They are completely autonomous of local school districts and are expected 
to strike out in imaginative new directions in curriculum, staffing, and stu- 
dent relationships. 

• In countries like Germany and Switzerland, where there is general satisfaction 
with the highly differentiated secondary curricula that provide extensive voca- 
tional training, reform issues center around continued efforts to increase par- 
ticipation rates in more advanced forms of secondary schooling, including 
technical education] efforts to relate curriculum content even more closely to 
labor market or higher education needs; and efforts to manage resources 
better. 

• In Hong Kong and Korea, there is a movement toward decentralization of ad- 
ministration. Hong Kong's School Management Initiative gives public secon- 
dary schools more decision-making authority in exchange for more formal 
procedures for planning, implementing, and evaluating their activities. 



C. National Rather than Local Leadership 

One common aspect of recent school reform initiatives has been their national 
character. In most cases, local communities have not been the main motivating 
force for renewal, and, for the most part, teachers and local administrators have 
participated as consultants, not as primary actors. Two methods have been central 
to many reform efforts: 

• Developing indicators of program quality and school performance, including re- 
direction or revision of examinations. Examinations traditionally have been 
powerful mechanisms to influence and standardize curriculum. In most of the 
English-speaking countries, corisiderable national attention has been given to 
reforming assessments along with developing indicators of program quality 
and school performance. 

♦ Issuing more comprehensive and detailed curriculum guidelines. In many cases, 
teachers and communities are encouraged to become actively involved in trans- 
lating guidelines into appropriate specific programs. 

Examples of Recent National Reform initiatives 

Australia: Several major reform initiatives were started during the 1980's and 
early 1990's, with collaboration among states and leadership from the national De- 
partment of Employment, Education and Training. In 1989, the Australian Educa- 
tion Council of state education ministers met and agreed on a set of national 
education goals. The goals included providing high-quality education for all youth, 
developing skills that would permit maximum flexibility and adaptability in future 
employment and life, providing for groups with special learning requirements, and 
developing support for lifelong learning. 

The Council agreed to support an Annual National Report to monitor schools' 
achievements and progress toward meeting the national goals, to collaborate on 
national curriculum frameworks, and to support an initiative to improve the quality 
of teaching. 

England and Wales: As described above under examples of choice systems, 
the 1988 Education Reform Act brought significant reform to British education, in- 
cluding a more prescriptive national curriculum framework in core subjects, new 
methods of assessment, and a strong choice program to permit parents to choose 
primary and secondary schools for their children. 

Franco: France passed a law in 1989 to reaffirm the importance of basic reading, 
math, and writing skills in primary school. France has also set a national goal that 
by the year 2000, 80 percent of students will reach their senior year of secondary 
school (12th grade). The French national ministry is increasing consultative proce- 
dures with individual school councils and involving teachers in the determination of 
teaching methods. Parental involvement in education is an important goal. 

Japan: The Prime Minister's three-year National Council on Educational Reform 
was established in 1984 amid concerns about "school desolation" (bullying, school 
violence, and excessive competition and pressure). The Council held public hearings 



and published four reports, setting three goals for education reform: (1) develop a 
lifelong learning system in Japan, (2) place more emphasis on the importance of 
the individual, and (3) help Japanese schools cope with contemporary changes 
such as internationalization and computerization. 

After the Council's report, Monbusho (the Ministry of Education) established a spe- 
cial ministry for the implementation of education reform. Some changes included a 
bill to permit alternative teacher certification so that people working in other sec- 
tors could be employed as teachers and the replacement of social studies with the 
study of history, geography, and civics in secondary school teacher training. 

Motherlands: Key reforms issues for the Netherlands in recent years include: 

— Increasing the number of youths with secondary school and higher educa- 
tion credentials, and achieving greater educational gains for minority 
youths. Proposals have been made for a national core curriculum through 
the first stage of secondary education, in order to increase general educa- 
tion achievement. 

— Increasing local autonomy for local education systems. The national govern- 
ment currently funds most schools, public and private, and issues extensive 
regulations regarding staff, instruction, and facilities. 

Unitcid States: The present national direction in U.S. education reform can be 
said to have begun in 1990 when President Bush and the nation's governors, for 
the first time, established six ambitious National Education Goals for the year 2000: 

1. All children in America will start school ready to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

3. American students will leave grades four, eight, and twelve having demon- 
strated competency in challenging subject matter, including English, mathematics, 
science, history, and geography; and every school in America will ensure that all stu- 
dents learn to use their minds well, so that they may be prepared for responsible 
citizenship, further learning, and productive employment in our modern economy. 

4. U.S. students will be first in the world in science and mathematics 
achievement. 

5. Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy and to exercise the rights and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

6. Every school in America will be free of drugs and violence and will offer a disci- 
plined environment conducive to learning. 

To achieve these goals, in April 1991 President Bush launched America 2000, a na- 
tional strategy to revolutionize American education community by community and 
school by school. The America 2000 strategy embodies four transforming ideas for 
American education, to put an end to "business as usual" and bring about revolu- 
tionary change in the nation's schools: 



• Creation of "break-the-mold" New American Schools— starting over from 
scratch to build the best schools in the world. 

• World Class Standards and a system of voluntary national exams, to establish 
clear benchmarks for what students should know and be able to do, and to 
measure their progress toward them. 

More flexibility for teachers and principals to make decisions at the individual 
school site. 

• Parental choice of schools, to give middle- and low-inconie families more of 
the same options wealthy families now have and to unleash the beneficial 
forces of the marketplace. 

At the heart of America 2000 is President Bush's challenge to every city, town, and 
neighborhood in the nation to become an America 2000 community. America 
2000 communities are those that (1) adopt the National Education Goals as their 
own; (2) develop a community-wide strategy to achieve them; (3) design a report 
card to measure results; and (4) plan for and support a "break-the-mold" New 
American School. As of September 1992, almost 1,700 communities and 45 
states, territories, and the District of Columbia had joined this crusade to transform 
America's schools. 
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